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"The Cost of the Franco-Prussian War" in his Essays in Finance. 
Giffen estimates that the war cost Germany three hundred million dol- 
lars. The indemnity exacted from France was one billion dollars. 
Thus war emphatically does pay — when you win it and liquidate it in 
the Prussian fashion. Alsace-Lorraine was, from the financial point of 
view, an additional bonus of incalculable value, a pearl of great price, 
costing nothing. 

Mr. Cerf has a talent for truthful and telling summaries. With re- 
gard to the German annexation and administration of Alsace-Lorraine 
he says, " Germany took Alsace and Lorraine into her nation on the 
ground that they were German and then proceeded to treat them as 
French. She hailed Alsatians and Lorrainers as ' long-lost brothers ' 
and proceeded to treat them as an inferior race." This is the literal 
fact, abundantly supported by the evidence cited. 

Mr. Cerf shows the methods followed in the attempted Germanization 
and their utter failure, the German-speaking parts of Upper Alsace 
being the most pronouncedly pro- French in sentiment. One of the 
freshest and most informing chapters in this study describes the history 
of Alsace-Lorraine during the present war. No other book in English 
contains as good a treatment of this special phase of the matter. 

Of particular value is chapter vii on " The Economic Question". 
Any one who thinks that in the economic sphere the annexation to 
Germany has been a clear advantage to Alsace-Lorraine should read 
and ponder this substantial and illuminating chapter, solidly buttressed 
as it is by German statistics. These forty pages affirm, from official 
statistics and expert studies, that "Alsace has lost greatly in population 
and immensely in industrial prosperity by the annexation of 1870" and 
that " from the economic as well as from the administrative point of 
view, Germany has treated Alsace and Lorraine as conquered provinces, 
as colonies." Their economic prosperity has been " regularly subordi- 
nated to that of Germany." The author's discussion of this topic is 
most instructive. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

John Marshall and The Constitution (The Chronicles of 
America Series, Volume 16). By Edward S. Corwin. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1919. — ix, 242 pp. 

It is no easy task to tell the story of John Marshall so that laymen 
can get an accurate and vivid picture of his part in American history. 
Professor Corwin deserves high praise for his success in a difficult 
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undertaking. He gives us an engaging portrait of Marshall the man ; 
he shows him as a contestant in the political struggles of his time ; and 
he presents a condensed and clear summary of the important judicial 
opinions in which the great Chief Justice established the lines of our 
constitutional system. Less than a third of the book is specifically 
devoted to these judicial opinions, but the rest of the story is told for 
its bearing on the crowning achievements which make Marshall a per- 
manent factor in American life. 

Professor Corwin brings out clearly that Marshall's strength lies 
more in the reasoning and rhetoric of his opinions than in the specific 
decisions which he reached. He implies some dissent from the esti- 
mate expressed by Mr. Justice Holmes when he doubts "whether, 
after Hamilton and the Constitution itself, Marshall's work proved 
more than a strong intellect, a good style, personal ascendency in his 
court, courage, justice, and the convictions of his party" (page 121), 
for he calls this a " somewhat too grudging encomium " (page 122). 
But the difference between the judge and the author seems to be that 
the former is thinking as a lawyer and the latter as an historian. For 
Mr. Corwin recognizes that Marshall " owed much to the preconcep- 
tions of his contemporaries " (page 123) ; he tells of his debt to Ham- 
ilton and Pinkney and Webster; and he emphasizes the fact that 
Marshall's methods and his conception of his opportunity were not 
limited to the traditionally accepted functions of a judge. After say- 
ing that " it was no ordinary skill and courage which, assisted by a 
great office, gave enduring definition to the purposes of the Constitu- 
tion at the very time when the whole trend of public opinion was set- 
ting in most strongly against them " (page 122) , the author adds : 

Marshall's own outlook upon his task sprang in great part from a pro- 
found conviction of calling. He was thoroughly persuaded that he knew 
the intentions of the framers of the Constitution — the intentions which had 
been wrought into the instrument itself — and he was equally determined 
that these intentions should prevail. For this reason he refused to regard 
his office merely as a judicial tribunal ; it was a platform from which to 
promulgate sound constitutional principles, the very cathedra indeed of 
constitutional orthodoxy. Not one of the cases which elicited his great 
opinions but might easily have been decided on comparatively narrow 
grouds in precisely the same way in which he decided it on broad, general 
principles, but with the probable result that it would never again have been 
heard of outside the law courts. To take a timid or obscure way to a 
merely tentative goal would have been at variance equally with Marshall's 
belief in his mission and with his instincts as a great debater. Hence he 
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forged his weapon — the obiter dictum — by whose broad strokes was hewn 
the highroad of a national destiny [pages 122-123]. 

These characteristics of Marshall's opinions are clearly brought out 
in the author's discussion of his great cases. There is abundant evi- 
dence, too, of Marshall's " quest ... for the axiomatic, for absolute 
principles " (page 123). On the other hand, Marshall at times felt his 
way cautiously. The reader may possibly gain a false impression from 
the author's emphasis on those qualities of Marshall's mind which were 
most striking and characteristic. Even in dealing with the commerce 
clause, Marshall left a way open to compromise by confessing the diffi- 
culty of drawing a line between the acknowledged powers of the states 
and the restrictions thereon by reason of the grants of power to Con- 
gress. His pronouncements were not infrequently couched in such 
broad terms or so qualified by expressions elsewhere that his successors 
have been able to quote them for opposing purposes. 

Professor Corwin introduces the discussion of technical constitutional 
issues so skilfully that it seems but part of the larger personal story. 
At the same time he makes the personal story always contributory to 
the climax of Marshall's work on the bench. The early days in Vir- 
ginia, the direct and indirect clashes with Jefferson, the Burr trial, are 
aU seen as fruits of Marshall's constitutional convictions and as factors 
in their intensification. Jefferson's vain attempts to undermine his 
hated cousin are related in connection with Marbury v. Madison and 
the Burr fiasco ; and Marshall's serene pricking of his political oppon- 
ents is told to the complete satisfaction of those of us who still cherish 
the prejudices so carefully inculcated by the Massachusetts school of 
historians. Our greatest Chief Justice was a very human person. 
Professor Corwin does not spare him from criticism. But he leaves no 
uncertainty as to the greatness of the man and of his work. 

Thomas Reed Powell. 

Bulletin de I'lnstilut Interniediaire International. Publication 
trimestrielle. Nos. 1-2, Janvier- A vril, 1919. Harlem (Pays- 
Bas) H. D. Tjeenk Willink et Fils; La Haye (Pays-BAS) Mar- 

TINUS NlJHOFF. 

The object of the Institut Interniediaire International, the new 
foundation of which the present publication is the organ, is to furnish 
information concerning matters of international interest, not of a secret 
or private character, whether relating to the law of nations, to the ap- 
plication of law, national or international, or to economic and statis- 



